first lesson^n ^thmetic. 

n numbers must form up into an even number, 

r JOT " ecause one taken ° r 

Se Tela P cus/W° adlild to count, that is, to add by " ones." 
1 !i ill in rows, and who can say which is eight or 

,™e 5Vo o o'o o o o o. and which is odd or even, except 
Tcotar and colour is not arithmetic. I once saw a clever 
inspector so arrange a large abacus, that three rows of it made 
a % form, covering the other beads with a book -the most 
encouraging sight I ever saw for the future of infant schools ; 
but the children had learnt their beads in rows , and could not 
understand him. He never even mentioned counters, however, 
and I don’t suppose “My Lords” have ever heard of them* 
Dominoes belong to us mothers at present, and if we make 
the best we can of them I think we may so pave the way for 
the teachers into whose hands our children shall fall that they 
will bless us. We do not always earn their benedictions at 
present. 

We have time to play , that is the beauty of our work. We 
need not hurry; if only we will begin early enough, and be 
content to go slowly, and leave our “results” for others to reap 
in “ payments,” if they can. 

Our reward is enough for us if the little ones continue to 

, OC [ ° n lcarnin S a>> a delight and a joy, and drudgery and 
dulness are yet unknown. 

M. L. Hart Davis. 
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Pencils and Deis f „ , the "'spectors ■ . 

concrete qu ' ai J t ? Ut * “ Ses ' «"d are famdiar^ heard of buttons am 
learnedly express it. ^ ,e 0le they are introduced I!* 6 * 1 ° f teachin S children 

° alj stract numbers — so wo 


Journalism as a Career. 

By John Dawson, Author of “ Practical Journalism &c. 


We have progressed in many ways if not in all. We may 
not build so well as our ancestors, but we produce better 
newspapers, and the position of the producer — the journalist — 
has improved. Nothing, perhaps, has made such rapid advances 
during the last quarter of a century as journalism. 

Parents, now, I fancy, have ceased, generally speaking, to 
hold up their hands in horror should a promising son declare his 
intention of adopting literary work as a profession. This was 
not always so. In our grandfathers days it was very often 
considered that to become a writer was only one remove horn 
becoming an inmate of the workhouse. Even so recently as my 
youth every one had not got rid of the idea (a relic of the Grub 
Street period) that writing for the Press gave you only a crust 
one day and nothing next. I vividly remember with wha 
alarm my mother received the intimation (delivered with great 
enthusiasm on my part, of course) that I meant to be a 
journalist. She was more disturbed than when I saxl I« 
going to be a circus clown, and it indeed lowered h u spints 
more than when I declared I should be a sailor, »hrt Ae 
considered dangerous but at least respec a - | jttle 

(bless her memory!) had known ' ^ wretch, 
country town where we reside , > , r in the High 

she had seen horsewhipped by a stalwai 1 d , 

Street for something he had written. she pwt ^ 

son John undergoing sundry t h °f^W'ngs * !e rly _, 0 the 
infuriated shopkeepers who object an netfer horse- 

liberty of the Press being abuse . come) — people have 

whipped (perchance the pleasure is ye ' s _ but I once 

chosen rather to put me in prison for my writing 
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, near being thrashed with an umbrella wielded 
came perilously pretty actress. In the faithf u i 

^ "-f^T.dnunSdc critic I had written some! 

her acting (something of which she did not app rove 
th '" g a J° nd S he came to the newspaper office after me. 
natel'v-most fortunately I have often thought since-i 
in and she would have had some trouble to find me, for 
had *o„e up in a balloon reporting that day and next day I 
was down a coal mine, and, daintily clad as she was, she could 
scarcely have followed me into such regions. However, I politely 
answered the angry— not to say somewhat unreasonable— letter 
which she left for me, and we became excellent friends after- 

„rifVi nnn Qnnflipr Tf fhinrrc in 


wards, almost falling in 


love with one another. If things in real 


warub, aniiwoi. it *. — 0 „ -- - 

life only ended as they usually do in novels, no doubt we should 
finally have married and lived happily ever afterwards. But 
things don’t. She married the gasman at the theatre. 

Ah, me ! I have had some adventures, both pleasant and 
painful, in my career as a journalist. There is at least one 
thing about journalism ; whatever else it may be, it is not a 
monotonous pursuit. But it is not play, bear in mind. Let 
no young man deceive himself on that score. Journalism is 
without question an exhausting occupation, and no one should 
adopt , t who is not both mentally and physically fitted for it. I 

coLtitufion 7 b rr thC W ° rk requires as much a strong 
labour-hard 3 ? h * Str0ng bniin ’ Uncertain hours of 

consequently ^ ^ PHS ° n f ° r that )“ and 

nearly every branch of journlli sm eS, It re fcatUreS in 

newspaper man can name the ’ ^ ^ y ’ lndeed > that thc 

home for dinner and CXact tlme when lle wil1 be at 

without food, having noTeSeV^* he g ? ne aIto gether 
as I have already said ha« r Wblcb to eat it. Journalism, 
very hard, and harder still ascinatl °ns ; but the work is 
il| id physically fitted for the t? Se " bo are not > both mentally 
. To the public, less is T lng 

" 1S ‘J lc , of journalism than"^" i° f What may be termed the 

Esr rhe ««. “£.t- hner Hfe ° r ° ,her 

clemv contact with the im We are not brought into 

Zfr nan ’ th e doctor, the ,'7"^ SS We a 'e with the 
papers, and not ie law yer Wo „ , 

man is »« even l me " Whom ^e them op! °"l y the 

n known to his the newspaper 

next door neighbour, for he 
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screws 


up no brass plate on his front garden fence as docs 
the man of law or medicine. In the breast of the literarv 
aspirant, I know (for I was a literary aspirant once) that it 
excites envy to see the dramatic critic at the play, clad in 
spotless evening dress (ink marks do not show on a black coat 
in the gaslight), and apparently keenly enjoying the per- 
formance as he quickly jots down now and again a few 
hieroglyphics on the margin of his programme. But it is after 
the play, my dear young friend, when you are at home and 
snugly tucked up in bed, that the real work of the theatrical 
critic begins. You must follow him from the theatre to his 
newspaper office if you would behold him in the throes of 
composition, scribbling away for dear life, with a dirty-faced boy 
(usually yclept a “printer’s devil”) at his elbow, and a look of 
sadness in his eyes, for he is wondering whether the critique 
which he is writing (he finds he cannot conscientiously award 
unreserved praise to the play) will lose his employers thc 
advertisements of that particular theatre. Newspapers are 
carried on with other objects than that of permitting us to 
air our opinions, as the journalistic novice invariably finds 
out, sooner rather than later. “We don’t want your views," 
said an editor to a young leader-writer one day; “we want 
you to write your article in accordance with the policy of this 
paper.” Every journalist of experience knows how essential 
it is that every paper should have a settled and well-defined 
policy, hence, is perfectly aware that the talk about signe 
leading articles in newspapers, except in very specia ca 4 
ridiculous. An editor must stick to his programme, as a 
maker to his last ; and if Jones writes the ca ing ® r lc e | ’ 
and Smith the next, and Brown the day after tha again the 
oninions exoressed in the several writings must 
accordance ^vith the declared policy of the •" 

woe to the venture. With ah and 

I hold that there is a wide di ^.vnression to his own 

journalism. The author in his wot x give s ^ tQ the v j eW s 

ideas ; the journalist is engaged to u n e a lose & views chance 

of his employers, and a happy man he is if those 

to coincide with his own. , . a profession to 

Journalism has for some time “^Lke^hemsclves. 
which only the failuies in o school and college, 

Youths and young men leaving, respectively, 
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no* enter upon , and enter 

Pe^baps'therVnever was greater nonsense talked about any other 
than about that of literature, l o hear some people 
v the wav know little or nothing of their subject), one 
would think that every writer below the rank of a world-known 
author, was on the verge of bankruptcy, and only putting off 
noinn into the workhouse till to-morrow. Of course there are 
impecunious writers, so are there impecunious doctors, impe- 
cunious lawyers, impecunious clergymen. I am by no means 
at the top of the journalistic tree, but I can say without boasting > 
that I have earned more by my pen in one month, than many a 
poor curate, barrister, or surgeon, receives in a whole year. 
Here is the plain truth : newspapers have become a necessity of 
our existence, and in order to produce these newspapers, writers 
must be employed, and, being employed, these writers must be 
paid. With the present competition among journals, editors 
are anxious to secure the best contributions, hence the scale of 
literary remuneration instead of going down, owing to the 
multiplicity of papers, is ever going up. During my twenty 
years’ experience of literary work, the £ s. d. of writing has 
more than doubled with regard to daily and weekly papers, if 
not as regards monthly magazines. Just to illustrate. Take an 
unamb.tmus little journal like Tit-Bits by way of example. It 

seven hundred' 1 ^ T” \t Column wbic h contains only about 
Z ls Ztl WOrdS - NoW 1 Cal1 thi * handsome pay-such 

day I scribbled^for ^ Tit- BUs CVer heard ° f ' The other 

a Publisher’s Reader.” p <ln artlcle en titled, “ Confessions of 
proprietor, sent me £2 os Geor g e Newnes, the 

column. By the n 4 ^ “ h '0h was a, the rate of a guinea a 

which it appears it i s hj s cum nvaid .ed me an extra guinea, 
article is used for the conte \ °k-i t0 pay w h en the title of an 
^3 10s. for an article which c ! • ’ aS was mine - This made 
as would fill a column leader ?" ly about as many words 

" '\v h d ! d n0t occu Py me more than t^ \ dMy news P a per, and 
'1st on the subject of lire - wo hours to write. 

is^ab haVC beCn Paid at the ratc^^ Remuneration, I may mention 
I ha Qllt 2 ^' 3 l |ne . for noteJ r tW ° S ^'" ln ^ s an inch, which 
JlTT* 3d. a line ^ ^ DisfaUh, that 

t,Cle f ° rth ' fUMoa GaZrVj^- and £4 for an 

lc -ditor of the Times is 
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reported to receive £5000 a-year, with free chambers in Serjeants’ 
Inn. This is the big plum in journalism. But we must not be 
covetous. We cannot all be the Editor of the Times. 

As youths and young men now leave school or college to go 
on the Press, it may be as well to inquire what is the best 
education to fit ©ne for journalism. The question is not exactly 
an easy one to answer. No matter what you learn, it is sure at 
some time or other to be found useful in “writing for the papers.” 

I do not think that any particular school or college course 
can be recommended, except generally to say that classical 
studies are likely to turn out of more service than mathematical. 
Learn your own language thoroughly, study political economy, 
not only from books but from an older friend who knows what 
he is talking about ; dip as deeply a.s you can into history, not 
history written by English pens only, but history also as written 
by Frenchmen and Germans and Americans. Languages? Yes. 
Study as many modern tongues as you can. They are useful, 
but not essential unless you wish to represent a journal abroad. 
As to the advantages of a university training (I have often been 
asked the question), I can only say that most of the best workers 
I have known on the Press have not been university men. In 
journalism, knowledge of the world is as important as-if not 
more important than— educational attainments, and the man who 
possesses this knowledge will often make a paper whilst the 
mere scholar would kill it. The journalist must feeUhe pul e 
of the public, and be able to judge thereby what to give 

""The journalistic aspirant having finished his t^ol or college 

career, the next question arises, how sia ie ar ticle but I 

wish to unduly obtrude my own personah this a^cle^ r 

feel sure that I can best answet t c <1 and unam bitious 

began. My beginning was sma h r ew « Letters to the 

enough in all conscience. Having u n para- 

Editor,” which were not all .nserted, and a 

graphs which were mserte , ^ adver tisement that 

shorthand for a year or tw , . , , j n way procured 

appeared in a Manchester daily joui , r in a large 

an engagement as jutiioi repot tu °a sa i ar y of 25s. a week 

market town in Cheshire, at the ' the tim e). I 

(probably a great deal more < an one important journal 

have been appointed editor of moic 
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since then but I have never experienced so much dehght as I 

Z Jhen I obtained this my first post in journalism. I only 
remember one literary joy which was sweeter and that was when 
I received the proof of the first sketch which I had had accepted 
by the editor of a monthly magazine. This feeling has always 
made me keenly appreciative of the joy which Charles Dickens 
tells us he felt when he received the proof of /us first contri- 
bution (or was it the number of the journal containing the 
contribution ?) and walked into W estminster I fall because he 
could not bear the glare of the light of day. 

When I got to work on the Cheshire paper I found that my 
great drawback was my shorthand. I had a thorough theoretical 
knowledge of the art, but in practice I was deficient. I had 
practised with a clergyman in my native town, and to the fact 
that he delivered his sermons very slowly I now attribute much 
of my trouble on the Cheshire paper. I had, however, some 
idea of reporting (which, I may remark by the way, is a very 
different thing from shorthand writing); and I therefore managed 
to pull through very often where otherwise I should have failed. 
M\ memory, too, was good, and served me many a useful turn. 
If I could not always read my shorthand notes I could usually 
remember what the speaker had said, consequently I was able to 
give an accurate account of the proceedings at a meeting, though 

pe «7 I er m Ud 1 T Called °" t0 a verbatim record of 
1 believe I LZ7 T'’"’ What 1 lacked in shorthand 
and booh w T e 

t&z&sg ;£r, ^ 

time for reading, and as I r i a • ^ 1 1Cm * **° r ^ lere was no 
praise I found the work very easV C ° nsequence onl y write 
1 aragraph-hunting,” as it wa« t„ , 

as junior reporter on the Chest,; termed » was my chief duty 
‘fed. I, consisted in scouring ^ a " d this w °* 1 rather 
and picking up every possible ite " ^ r0U,ld ,hc town i and 
had occasion to call on the parson Tk ° f I” 5 ' In doir « tllis 1 
n>an, and often on the shoemaker r’ m sdloolln aster, the police- 
SUch ">«“« I gathered m” il ° f ,he villagJ! By 

out in the Shape of news 0 “"°"' Which 1 sub 4uentl) 

schnH bCCn held evenings , graphS - A “"<*rt hath 
J mastcr supplied me with ’,., 20 m the school-room. The 


me with me 

names of those who had 
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kindly given their services, and informed me how th* u , 
acquitted themselves. As a rule every performer was mended 
favourably, as is the custom ,n journalism carried on in , 
country towns. From the clergyman I obtained a few 
concerning the decoration of the church for the coming harvest 
festival ; from the policeman I heard that a burglary had been 
committed, and that a desperate local character had been 
arrested in connection therewith ; and from the tailor I 
obtained perchance a spicy item of village gossip. Fairly 
worn out, I have often returned home late at night with my 
budget of news, which, however, I was not always obliged to 
write out at once, but could put off the task till the following 
day. 

I am somewhat afraid to say more about myself, in case you 
dub me egotistical. I will, nevertheless, in a few additional lines, 
risk your opinion. 

My next engagement was as sub-editor and chief reporter 
on a bi-weekly journal in Lancashire, at a salary of £3 10s. od. 
a week. Here I did not remain long, for I was dying to get 
to London, like many another poor ambitious young man both 
before and since my Provincial days. I answered an adveitise- 
ment in the Athenaeum , and, procuring the appointment, came to 
London, where I struggled along for about eighteen months on 
earningsaveraging less than thirty shillings a weev. 1C ' 
succeeded in obtaining an assistant sub-editorship on a -one on 

m ts: 

journalism as a career. A 1 J others again 

could tell of much more desperate strung ^ sfu i than 

who could claim that they have been much more 

I have been or ever shall be. _ j 011 before he finds 

The young journalist is not long m ^ man may be in 

out that however useful the so-c , j n the Metropolis, 

the Provinces, he is not as a ru e \ are those who 

The men who succeed best on London progresses , 

can do one or two things ne ■ an , om , more and more 
“specialism," as it may be termed, W.U 
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. , . -j workers. Take up politics, or 

essential of the h '£ “ Aake up S p 0rts , and study them 
take up social subjee s. h .. a ble to write knowingly on them, 

U.<»»ughly.soU.at^™ayte.bktot hj 

but do no. attempt to ^al with e'eryt g ^ b 

will fail. Of course, tn saying . , « may certainly 

joutnahst^thout aspiring to anything, 
rrethan a sub-editorship, cr a sea. as a Parliamentary reporter 

the gallery of the House of Commons. . 

Every journalistic aspirant should remember Ins : rhere ,s no 
royal' road in the newspaper world. Ability is the only passport 
editor’s favour. It should not be overlooked, too, that you 


more 
in 


to ani'UUUl 3 lavwui. 

must walk before you can run, and that you must serve an 
apprenticeship to journalism as to every other calling. You 
cannot, I can assure you, become a full-blown and successful 
working journalist without previously passing through the hard 
school of experience. At least I have not known a case which 
proved the contrary. 

I should not close this article without some reference to the 
lady-journalist. Personally, I have always welcomed women 
as writers in newspapers, and can say that I have introduced 
a number of ladies to journalism. I have done this not on the 
ground of gallantry, but simply because I believe that news- 
papers and journals which are intended to be read by both sexes, 
should be written by both sexes. There is abundance of news- 
papei work which undoubtedly can be better done by women 
than by men, and this work is waiting for women to do it. 
Unfortunately for journalism, literary ladies mostly betake 
tiemsexes to story-writing, but I can assure them that, unless 
they are very clever novelists indeed, there is more money to be 
“ y contributions to newspapers than ever they can earn 

double mv in° S i think that . if 1 were a woman I could 

matters. We^have a numbe C< J f n tl ] ‘ ]butl ° i ns on P urel y domestic 
names are f-imir \ Lr c cver lady-journalists whose 
rm for l r rai d T ^ ^ but there - undoubtedly 

poor male journalist who ‘tWnks^the ^ ° f ^ 

•nto competition with him Mv ^ Writers would enter 

A B C of Political Economy, do yo° .toTi Tl “ nderStand * he . 

journalism is the prosperity of the Ln • r ^ P ros P ent y of 

know about fashions and hJk- " la 1St VV hat do we P oor 
smons, and babies, and kitchen work ? If 


men 
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ana luu^uuiu^ oi the papers we the 

demand larger salaries Some of the brighiest krticleTTlZ 
accepted as an editor have come from women. 


And now, in conclusion, let me say that journalism is , 
pursuit which is entitled to be considered on much higher 
than pecuniary grounds. A great responsibility should be 
felt by every true journalist. The words he pens are read by 
hundreds of thousands of eyes. His public is far larger than 
any clergyman could address from the pulpit, or any speaker 
could reach from the platform. It behoves the newspaper 
writer, therefore, to think before he writes— to pen only that 
which he knows is true, and not to put forth matter to feed an 
unhealthy taste. The pow r er of the journalist for good or evil 
is enormous. To the credit of the Press, it may be said, it has, 
generally speaking, ever been in the van of progress, and whilst 
various newspapers may differ in politics, on the great questions 
of moral and intellectual advancement newspaper writers have 
been, as a body, shoulder to shoulder in the battle. Goethe s 
“ Light, more light,” might be regarded as the best possible 
motto that the Press, as an institution, could possibly adopt. 


